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The Appeal of the Religious Society of Friends, 
to their Fellow-Citizens of the United States, on 


Behalf of the Coloured Races. 


(Continued from page 82.) 


The great ends of good government are to afford 
protection to the weak, security to the defenceless, 
an asylum to the oppressed, and to promote the 
Such 
were the objects in view with the founders of our 
But how widely different is the course 


welfare and happiness of all the governed. 


Republic. 
of oppression and disfranchisement pursued, b 

many of their professed admirers, towards the free 
people of colour. Justice loudly demands for them 
the full enjoyment of their natural and civil rights; 


and christian benevolence prompts the exercise of 


sympathy and kindness in their difficulties and 
privations, and the adoption of proper means to 
repair the disadvantages and injuries which the 
whites have entailed upon them. 

If we think their presence amongst us is incon- 
venient and injurious—if we view them as a race 
not congenial with our own, and as foreign to our 
soil and social institutions, let us bear in mind that 
they did not voluntarily intrude themselves among 
us; that our ancestors dragged them here, against 
their will, to advance selfish interests; and, since 
that period, millions of them have laboured and 
suffered to increase the wealth and minister to the 
ease and enjoyment of the white man; and that, 
if birth within our borders, if toil and tears, the 
waste of sinew and muscle, and of life itself, in long 
and unrewarded labour, can purchase a valid title 
to home and country, the coloured man can claim 
them here with the most equitable right. 

It was by a traffic outraging all the natural and 
civil rights of man, reeking with the perpetration 
of crimes and cruelties among the darkest that blot 
the history of human kind, that slavery was intro- 
duced into our country. The unhallowed commerce 
was found to be profitable; and there were those 
degraded enough to pursue it from sordid love of 
gold, regardless of all the miseries it inflicted. 
Slavery is at once the nurse and the nourishment 
of the slave trade. Wherever it exists, there is a 
market for its victims; and where there is a re- 
munerating demand, there -will be a supply, despite 
of laws and of morals. The system has, therefore, 
hot only its own evils to aaa it, but the not 
less atrocious wickedness and barbarity which are 
connected with the traffic it creates and supports. 


art of Pennsylvania, for three 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if 
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We are persuaded that it is not necessary to en- 
ter upon any argument to prove the iniquity of the 
African slave trade. It is an evil so terrible, at- 
tended in every successive stage of its progress by 
such complicated guilt and misery, by consequences 
so afflicting to humanity, and so repugnant to every 
precept of morality, that the government of the 
United States, in common with nearly every other 
which professes the christian religion, has branded 
it as infamous, and affixed the severest penalties to 
a participation in it. Of all nations, our own was 
the first to prohibit the traffic, to affix to it the 
stigma of piracy, and to award to its perpetrators 
the awful penalty of death. 

Yet how humiliating, how afflicting is the fact, 
that there is the clearest evidence, not only remote 
but recent, and almost continually forcing itself 
upon public notice, that American capital and Ame- 
rican citizens are now actively engaged in carrying 
it on; and that vessels built and equipped in the 
United States, sent out from our ports, and in which 
our merchants have a direct or collateral interest, 
are constantly employed in its prosecution. 

Whatever information the United States govern- 
ment may have received from its official agents 
respecting the complicity of American citizens in 
the traffic, several years have elapsed since it has 
published anything material, touching the subject. 
It is a fact, that the flag of the nation which makes 
a greater boast of liberty than any other, is most 
frequently employed for the protection of this illici€ 


858. 


In a despatch from George Jackson and Ed- 
mund Gabriel, English Commissioners at Loanda, 
Africa, dated “‘ March 28th, 1854,” addressed to 
Lord Clarendon, they state: “ The United States 
Brig Perry came into this harbour two days ago, 
and we have received from Lieutenant Page [onc 
of her officers] the following confirmation of the 
intelligence contained in our despateh of the 17th 
inst., Viz. :— 

“On the 10th inst., about noon, the Perry being 
abreast of Congo, descried a vessel a long distance 
out at sea standing in for the land. Lieutenant 
Page immediately ran up the blue ensign, on see- 
ing which the stranger hoisted American colours. 
Lieutenant Page then determined not to have the 
appearance of giving chase, but by the help of his 
night glass he never lost sight of the vessel, and 
manceuvred with so much tact, that, when morn- 
ing broke, he found himself within a few miles of 
her. He immediately sent his boats in pursuit, and 
eventually captured her; her captain declaring that 
he would not allow any but an American boat to 
board her; but seeing they were officers of the 
United States navy, he at once acknowledged that 
he was making for the land, to ship a eargo of 
slaves, from 600 to 800, who were looking out for 
him. His slave-deck, water, and provisions, were 
all on board. She proved to be a brig, the Gla- 
morgan, of two hundred tons, from New York, 
chartered by a Portuguese, now a resident in that 
city. The Glamorgan sailed from New York on 


commerce; and yet scarcely any public notice is|the 6th of October, 1853, and landed her cargo in 


taken of it by those in authority. 


In a despatch| January, partly in the Congo, and partly at Am- 


forwarded to the Secretary of State, in 1844, by|briz (Africa.) The master of her was a native of 


Henry A. Wise, then Minister of the United States| Bremen, but a naturalized American. 


The mate 


at the court of Brazil, where he had abundant op-| was either an American or an Englishman by birth, 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the details} believed to be the latter. 


of the slave trade, and the mapner in which our 


“The Glamorgan had been several times visited 


citizens made themselves parties to it, he speaks of| by Her Majesty’s cruisers, aud then, as at the mo- 


numerous American vessels being engaged in it, 
and shows that the immunity from detection and 
punishment, furnished by the flag of the United 
States, is the grand security of the traffic. Infor- 
mation of the same character, accompanied with 
authentic cases of the employment of American 
vessels and crews in the business, and instances 
of shocking excesses committed by them, was trans- 
mitted as recently as 1850, by David Todd, who 
sueceeded Henry A. Wise. He entreated that our 
government would interpose its authority to prevent 
more effectually the use of its flag for this nefa- 
rious purpose, and of the vessels and capital of our 
citizens, in buying and transporting the kidnapped 
sons and daughters of Africa.* 

The official documents furnished to the British 
government by its officers on the coast of Africa 
and in Cuba, up to the year 1857, prove, in the 
most conclusive manner, that the state of things 
depicted by H. A. Wise and D. Todd still con- 
tinues; and that American vessels and capital are 
as deeply implicated in the trade asever. It would 
swell this Appeal too much to recite the numerous 
cases given, and we shall confine ourselves to one or 
two, which may be taken as examples of the whole. 





* See Appendix, A. 


ment of her capture, her papers, Lieutenant Page 
declares, were perfectly regular. If she had not 
been deceived by the manceuvres of the Perry, she 
might have escaped with the greatest ease, ber sail- 
ing qualities being far superior to those of that brig, 
or probably of any cruiser on the coast.” 

In a letter from B. Campbell, British Consul at 
Lagos, Africa, dated “January 6th, 1856,” to 
Lord Clarendon, it is stated that the English ship 
of war “ Hecate” chased a suspicious brigantine in 
the Bight of Benin, which, not being able to escape, 
ran ashore, and proved to be a slaver named 
“ Chatsworth,” of New York. 

In another letter, dated “ Feb. 1st, 1856,” the 
consul says, “ I regret to have to report to your 
lordship that there is an active renewal of the slave 
trade at Whydah and the neighbouring ports. 
, of New York, has two vessels under 
the American flag, the barque ‘ Hermitage’ and 
schooner ‘ David Mitchell,’ hovering about the slave 
ports. The latter, I am well informed, will take 
away slaves, if an opportunity offers.” 

In a letter from J. G. C. L. Newnham, Eng- 
lish consul at Monrovia, dated “September 10th, 
1855,” is the following, viz., “On the 19ch of 
last month (August) came to anchor, in this port 
of entry, an American vessel of suspicious appear- 
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ance, the ‘ Alexander Mitchell,’ from New York, |the age in which he lives,—when I hear such a man|nothing moved from its place,—a motion merely 


whose owner has been engaged in the slave trade.” 

In another letter, dated “ December 3, 1855,” 
he says, “I have learnt that the Alexander Mitch- 
ell, the vessel I made mention of to you in my 
despatch of September 10th, 1855, has recently 
shipped 500 slaves, a little below Cape Palmas.” 

n a letter from the English consul at Rio 
Janeiro to Lord Clarendon, dated “ February 8th, 
1856,” he states that the ‘“ Mary E. Smith,” of 
Boston, was seized by the Brazilian war schooner 
“Olinda,” off the port of St. Matheos, in Brazil, 
where the captain was endeavouring to land his 
cargo. She had about 380 slaves on board. He 
says, “ At the time the Mary E. Smith was seized 
by the Brazilians, she had the United States ensign 
flying, and her American papers were found to be 
in order. Her captain and part of her crew are 
Americans, and part Portuguese.” 

Consul Morgan, of Bahia, says, “I never heard 
of, or saw, a more distressing case of slave trading 
than the ‘Mary E. Smith’ has offered. With a 
capacity of only 122 tons, 500 human beings were 
crammed into her on the coast of Africa, of whom 
133 had died previous to her capture, and subse- 
quently, until her arrival in this port, 67 expired 
from exhaustion, consequent on starvation and 
disease, their bodies being eaten into by vermin. 
Of the remainder landed, 76 have been buried ; 
and of the survivors, 109 are in the hospital, suf- 
fering from the disease contracted on board. Such 
is the deplorable result of this inhuman traffic. 

“T regret to add that, from the investigations 
made on board by the chief of police, four more 
vessels purchased in the United States, and belong- 
ing to the same association, are expected, with 


talk of religion or a church by Jaw established, I 
regret that the prejudice of education, and the false 
medium through which he views religious subjects, 
have misled his judgment, and from my soul I wish 
and desire that one ray of the light of divine reve- 


being propagated from stalk to stalk, as it may be 
\from particle to particle of the luminiferous ether. 

Whether we adopt the emission theory of New- 
ton, or the undulatory theory of Hooke and Huy- 
|gens, we must be startled with the fact, almost in- 


lation might illuminate his excellent understanding, |credible, that in the one case, the material particles 


and possess his noble mind with the essence of 
christianity. Let the world call the professors of 


it by what opprobrious name they will, enthusiasts 


or fanatics, as they formerly called the Master of 


the house Beelzebub, immediate and divine reve- 
lation, the internal evidence of the christian reli- 
gion, is the only true source of right religious 
knowledge. 
pcmcia 
From the North British Review. 
Researches on Light—Sanatory—Scientific and 
Asthetical, 

(Continued from page 77.) 

II. Having thus treated of the element of light 
in its sanatory relations, we shall now proceed to 
consider it in its scientific aspect. * 

How few ever ask themselves the question, What 
is light? and how few could give a rational answer 
to it, if put by their children! 
lutely dark, there is obviously no light. The mo- 
ment we light a gas-burner or a candle, light streams 
from it in all directions, as if it were something 
material, but diminishing in brightness more rapidly 
than the distance increases; that is, at ¢wice the 
distance from the burner it is fowr times weaker, 
at thrice the distance mime times weaker, and at 
our times the distance szateen times weaker. Phi- 
losophers describe this property of light by saying, 
that it varies as the square of the distance from the 


In a room abso-| 


are launched through space from all luminous bo- 
dies in all possible directions, without their imping- 
‘ing on one another; and that in the other, the 
waves or undulations of the elastic ether are cir- 
cling in all directions from a thousand centres, with- 
out being defaced or obliterated. If a number of 
intense odours were to be let loose from the same 
centre, they would soon mutually interfere, and the 
fine waves on a peaceful lake, if propagated from 
some adjacent centres, would soon disturb each 
other and disappear. It is otherwise, however, 
with the radiant locomotives of light. Whether 
they be material particles, or the vibrations of an 
elastic medium, they will ever carry, without the 
risk of collision, the great messages of the universe. 

No less wonderful is the manner in which light 
performs its cosmical functions, the inconceivable 
‘rapidity with which it carries its dispatches, and 
the lengths of time and the depths of space of 
which it allows us to take cognizance. It is quite 
certain that light moves at the rate of 192,500 
miles in a second of time. It travels from the sun 
to the earth in seven minutes and a-half; so that 
‘it would move round the earth’s surface, a distance 
of about 25,000 miles, in the eighth part of a se- 
cond, a flight which the swiftest bird could not 
perform in less than three weeks. In applying this 
measure of the velocity of light, obtained from direct 
observations on the satellites of Jupiter, to the 








Africans. The first expected is the ‘ Mary Stuart.’ ”’|burner,—4, 9, and 16, the degrees of brightness,| greatest distances in the universe, we get the fol- 


Subsequent investigation proved, by the testi- 
mony of witnesses under qualification, that the ves- 
sels spoken of belonged to a company formed for 
prosecuting the African slave trade, some of which, 
sailing from ports of the United States, were after- 
wards captured. 


being the squares of the distances, 2, 3, and 4. 

If light consists of material particles issuing from 
the sun, or an artificial flame, we might expect to 
fgel them impinging upon our tender skins,.as we 
sometimes think we feel them on the retina, when 
the eyes are extremely sensitive to the faintest light. 


In an official despatch from Jose Maria Da Silva|If we open a bottle of musk in a very large apart- 
Paranhos, Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs,| ment, the odoriferous particles immediately stream 
dated “Rio Janeiro, February 22d, 1856,” allud-|from it in all directions; but though they are vead/y 
ing to the legal testimony recently taken in the|szateral, they neither affect the skin nor any other 
case of the captured slaver “ Mary E. Smith,” he|nerves but those of smell, and yet their size must 
says, ‘It appears unquestionable that the African| be incomparably greater than those of light, which 
slave traders have established a basis for their cri-| pass through glass, and all transparent bodies what- 
minal speculations and operations to the Havana|ever. 
and Brazil, in ports of the United States; and| It was the earliest opinion of philosophers—that | 
that there are agents in Angola and other places|of Sir Isaac Newton, Laplace, and others—that 
in Africa commissioned to load and despatch the|light does consist of material particles, emitted | 
cargoes destined for those places.” from luminous bodies, thrown off from them by 

(To be continued.) some force or power of which we know nothing, 
; E ’ and reflected from the surfaces of all ordinary bo- 

It is Basier to Pall down than to Build up. 

1785. Some of our religious Society have been| ments, made chiefly in our own day, have led many 
lately, in France and Germany, under a persuasion| philosophers to believe that light consists in the 
of duty, disseminating our principles, and I hope|vibrations, or undulations excited by luminous bo- 
some good fruits will be the consequence of their|dies in a medium called the luminiferous ether, 
gospel labours. A meeting of Friends is establish-| which fills all transparent bodies, and extends to 
ed at Dunkirk, and a considerable number hold our|the remotest distances in space. It is supposed 
religious profession in the province of Languedoc,| analogous to sound, which is propagated by vibra- 
of whose stability and growth in religious expe-|tions or undulations in air; and the mode of its 
rience, we entertain good hopes. How they are|propagation may be illustrated by the beautiful 
likely to be affected by the strange commotions in|circular rings or waves formed on the surface of 
that kingdom, I have not learned. Whether the|stagnant water, round the spot where a stone has 
men there that are turning things upside down, | fallen upon it, or, what is more instructive, by the 
have wisdom to regenerate a civil political state,|motion propagated along a field of growing corn. 
I know not, I rather doubt it; but of this I am|In the undulations on the surface of water, the 
sure, that they have neither wisdom nor authority|waves do not advance, as they appear to do, but 
to establish a state religion. Christ Jesus, by his|merely rise and fall, without carrying forward any 
Spirit, always ruled, still ruleth, and ever will rule|light bodies that may be floating on their surface. 
in his church, And when i hear a man whom I|In the field of corn, the motion passes from each 
revere as the greatest luminary in civil society of|stalk to its neighbour, and consequently there is 


lowing results :— 


From Earth to Moon, Light moves in 1} second. 

" Sun, 5 74 minutes. 

= Jupiter, 52 minutes. 

" Uranus, 2 hours. 
Neptune 4} hours. 
Nearest Fixed Star, 45 years. 

Star of 8th Magnitude, 180 years. 
Star of 12th Magnitude, 4000 years. 
The remotest telescopic 
stars, probably 6000 years. 

Now it is obvious, that if any visible event were 
to happen on any of these planets or stars, it could 
‘not be seen to us upon the earth till after the time 
mentioned in the Table. If the nearest fixed star 
were to be destroyéd, it would continue to be seen 
by us for 45 years after it had ceased to exist, the 
last rays which issued from it requiring that time 
to reach the earth. In like manner, if our earth 
had been created 6000 years ago, it would just 


“ 
“ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ce 
“ 


“ 


jnow only have become visible at the most distant 
dies; but a number of very remarkable experi- star, a point of space 


to which light takes 6000 

years to travel. . ° ey eS 
Next in popular interest to the almost inconceiv- 
able velocity of light, is the number of influences 
or elements of which a white beam of the sun’s light 
is composed. It had always beeu. supposed that 
the eun’s light was perfectly white, heating, as well 
as illuminating, every substance on which it fell; 
‘and that the colours of the rainbow, and of all 
natural bodies, were changes produced somehow or 
‘other upon white light, or were caused by the mix- 
ture of white light with different degrees or kinds 
of blackness. Sir Isaac Newton found, however, 
that white light consists of red, orange, yevlow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet light in certain pro- 
|portions, and that the whzfe light which we see 1s 
\a mixture of all these seven colours. If by any 
means we remove the 7ed colour, then the mixture 
of all the other colours will not be white, but have 
a blue tint; and if by apy means we can take 
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away the dwe rays, the mixture of all the rest will|the door of entrance into the kingdom of God |for, inhabiting as they do, only stagnant pools, and 
be reddish or yellow. In like manner, if we remove | against themselves, died in their sins, not believing | those too, in countries subject to long and periodical 
or extinguish out of a beam of white light any one|the benefits of his coming, offering, resurrection, or | droughts, their races would, but for this provision, 


of the seven colours, or any part of one of the 
colours, the light will be no longer white, but red 
or reddish, giles or yellowish, or blue or bluish, 
according to the colour or the quantity of it that 
has been removed. 

Now, all the leaves of plants and flowers, and 
all natural bodies whatever, have the power of ab- 
sorbing every sort of light which falls upon them, 
except light of their own colour, which they reflect 
orradiate. When the sun’s white light falls upon the 
red petal of the scar/et geranium, the petal absorbs 
nearly all the other six colours which exist in the 
white light, and reflects only the ved. In like man- 
ner, when the sun’s light falls upon the blue petal 
of the tradescantia virginica, the petal absorbs near- 
ly all the other rays, and reflects only the b/we. 
That the red petal of the geranium, and the b/ue 
petal of the tradescantia, are not in themselves ved 


| 


ascension. So let the outward christians now be- | become extinct. 
ware, lest by rejecting and not receiving Him in his 
inward and spiritual appearance, they shut the door 
of entrance into the kingdom against themselves; 
and give up to be captivated under the power of 
sin and Satan all theirdays. For God will not be 
mocked, neither will his Spirit always strive, nor 
offer itself to give knowledge of the secrets of God 
to mortals; but the day of their visitation will come| The remarks under this head are extracted from 
to an end; and then they shall ery, and he will| Dr. S. C. Morton’s essay on that subject. 
not hear; and seek death, and shall not find it. It is an adage among travellers in America, that 
It is not the profession of christianity, but the|he who has seen one tribe of Indians, has seen all ; 
work of it in the soul, that renders mankind good |so closely do the individuals of this race resemble 
and acceptable in the sight of God. I shall only|each other, notwithstanding their immense geo- 
set down a few, among the many testimonies that|graphical distribution, and those differences of 
were given by the ancient primitive christians, |climate, which embrace the extremes of heat and 
many ages ago left upon record. Clemens, of|cold. The Fuegian, in his dreary climate and 
Alexandria, gave this short account of them :|barren soil, has the same general cast of lineaments 


—so—_—_——- 


For “The Friend.” 
The Indians of North America. 
(Concluded from page 85.) 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIAN 
RACE. 


and d/ue, is evident from this, that if we throw upon |“ No man is with us a christian, or accounted rich, 
them any other light, they will each appear d/ack ;|temperate and generous, but he that is pious and 


though in an exaggerated degree, as the Indians 
of the tropical plains; and these also resemble the 


that is, they derive their red and blue light solely|religious; nor does any further bear the image of|tribes inhabiting the region, west of the Rocky 


from their reflecting the red and blue rays, which |God, than he speaks and believes what is just and 
form part of the whzte light of the sun. Now these|holy; so that, in short, is the state of us who follow 
statements would be perfectly true, if the ved colour|God. Such as are our desires, such are our dis- 
of the petal in the one plant, and the d/ue colour of| courses; such as are our discourses, such are our 
the petal in the other, were the pure red and blue| actions; such as are our actions, such is our life ; 
colours of the sun’s light; but they never are so|so, universally good is the whole life of christians. 
exactly; so that, when other colours than red fall|Certainly none were greater enemies to a naked 
upon the red petal, it is not black, but of a dark|profession, and the covering of a bad life, under 


colour; and when other colours than b/we fall upon 
the dlue petal, it is not black, but of a dark colour, 
—a result which Sir Isaac Newton thus expresses : 
“The colours of all natural bodies have no other 
origin than this, that they are variously qualified 
to reflect one sort of light in greater plenty than 
another.” 7 ” ° ° a 

(To be continued.) 
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Selected. 
Perfection from Sin. 


“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” 


Perfection or freedom from sin in this world can 
never be witnessed by any, but by those who receive 
Christ, as the Father hath given him, with faith and 
full assurance, that he is both willing and able to 
finish transgression in every soul, and to bring in, 
and fill it with everlasting righteousness, in place 
and stead thereof; and to save to the uttermost all 


who obey him, and come to God by him. And by his| 
obedience, all who follow him therein to the end, are | 


sanctified and purified, and shall be glorified with 
the glory which he is pleased to give them; and so 
are made his jewels, fit to be gathered into his trea- 
sury forever. These are witnesses of the end of their 


faith, even the salvation of their souls; and able to} 


put their seals to the benefit of the coming, suffering, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, their 
Mediator and Advocate. Therefore perfection and 
freedom from sin must be believed, and pressed 
after in this life, or else it can never be truly known 
and attained unto; nor the benefits of the coming, 
death, resurrection and ascension of Christ Jesus 
received. Woe to that grand enemy of mankind, 
who hath blinded the world from seeing and be- 
lieving those things, which belong to their ever- 
lasting felicity, but persuades them, and overpowers 
them to spend their days in vanity, and to go down 
to the grave with sorrow, and die in their sins and 
pollutions, as Christ told the Jews; “ If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall diein your sins; and if 


the title of christianity. Do any live otherwise 
than Christ hath commanded ? it is a most certain 
argument they are no christians, though with their 
tongues they ever so smoothly profess the christian 
doctrine; for it is not mere professors, but those 
who live according to their profession, that shall be 
saved.” — Prim. Christianity. “ Let no man,” says 
Basil, “impose upon himself with inconsiderate 
words; saying, though I be a sinner, yet I am a 
christian, and I hope that title shall be my shelter. 
But hearken, sinner, all wicked men shall be bundled 
up together, and in the great day of divine ven- 
geance shall be indifferently thrown into those 
merciless and devouring flames.” —Jdid. 

Now was corruption creeping into the profession 
of christianity; but the upright among them saw 
it, and gave an early testimony against it ; but yet 
it was not grown to that height of presumption, to 
plead for the continuance of a body of sin all their 
days; that came in by degrees afterwards, in the 
midnight of darkness and apostacy from the life of 
Jesus, our complete Saviour from sin.—A. Rigge. 





Fishes Travelling by Land.—Dr. Hancock, in 
the Zoological Journal, gives a description of a fish 
called the “ flat head hassar,” that travels to pools 
of water when that in which it has resided dries up. 
Bose also describes another variety which is found 
in South Carolina, and, if our memory serves us 
well, in Texas, which, like the “ flat head,’’ leaves 
the drying pools in search of others. These fishes, 
filled with water, travel by night, one with a liz- 
zard-like motion, and the other by leaps. The 
South Carolina and Texas varieties are furnished 
with a membrane over the mouth, by which they 
are enabled to carry with them a supply of water, 
to keep their gills moist during their travel. Guided 
by some peculiar sense, they always travel in a 
straight line to the nearest water. This they do 
























mountains, those of the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and those again which skirt the Esquimaux 
on the north. All possess, though in various de- 
grees, the long, lank, black hair, the heavy brow, 
the dull and sleepy eye, the full and compressed 
lips, and the salient but dilated nose. 

These traits, moreover, are equally common in 
savage, and in civilized life; they are seen equally 
in those hordes which inhabit the margins of rivers, 
and feed mainly on fish, and in the forest tribes 
that subsist by the chase. 

A similar conformity of organization is not less 
obvious in the cranial structure of these people. 
The Indian skull is of a decidedly rounded form. 
The occipital portion is flattened in the upper part ; 
and the transverse diameter, as measured between 
the parietal bones, is remarkably wide, and often 
exceeds the longitudinal line. The forehead is low 
and receding, and rarely arched as in other races; 
a feature that is regarded by Humboldt, Lund, 
and other naturalists, as characteristic of the Ame- 
rican race, and serving to distinguish it even from 
the Mongolian. The cheek-bones are high, but not 
much expanded ; the whole maxillary region is sa- 
lient and ponderous, with teeth of a corresponding 
size, and singularly free from decay. The orbits 
are large and squared, the nasal orifice wide, and 
the bones that protect it large and expanded. The 
lower jaw is massive and wide between the con- 
dyles, but, notwithstanding, the prominent position 
of the face, the teeth are for the most part vertical. 

I have had opportunities for comparing upwards 
of four hundred crania of tribes inhabiting almost 
every region of North and South America, and 
have found the preceding characteristics in greater 
or less degree, to pervade them all. This remark 
is equally applicable to the ancient and modern 
nations of our continent; for the oldest skulls from 
the Peruvian cemeteries, the tombs of Mexico, and 
the mounds of this country, are of the same general 
type as the most savage existing tribes. 

This law of organization has some exceptions ; 
for we find a more elongated form among the 
Missouri tribes, and especially among the Mandans, 
Minetaries, Rickarees, Assiniboins, Otoes, Crows, 
Blackfeet and some proximate tribes, and also 
among the different sections of the Lenape nation, 


without the aid of memory, for it has been found | west of the Mississippi. The same exception ap- 





that if a tub filled with water is sunk in the ground | pears to prevail among the ae and Cherokees, 
near one of the pools which they inhabit, they will,| and shows itself in a greater fulness of the occipital 


ye die in your sins, whither I go ye cannot come.”| when the pool dries up, move directly toward the|region, and in a less inter-parietal diameter. Yet 
Now the outward Jews, who would not believe|tub. Surely this is a wonderful and merciful pro-jeven among these tribes, and all others I have 
Him in his outward appearance, and therefore shut vision for the preservation of these kinds of fish ;|been able to compare, the typical rounded form, 
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although not in preponderance, is by no means un- 















communities of even our own race, were buried|within. The acute angles of the eyes seldom present 
frequent. apart from the adult people of their tribe. the obliquity so common in the Malays and Mongo- 
fucial Angle.—In my Crania Americana,1\ Complexion—The American aborigines have)|lians. The colour of the eye is almost uniformly a 
have examined the subject in detail, both with|been aptly called the Brown Race ; for, notwith-|tint between black and gray; but even in young 
respect to the savage and the civilized nations, and|standing some variations, the vast multitude con-|persons it seldom has the brightness, or expresses 
have ascertained that the mean of one hundred and| forms to this colour, and all other tints are but|the vivacity, so common in the more civilized races, 
thirty-eight skulls, is within a fraction of seventy-| exceptions to a rule. Yet these exceptions are| This sameness of organization amongst such mul- 
five degrees. This measurement is confirmed by|very remarkable, and appear to be wholly inde-|titudinous tribes seems to prove, in the geographi- 
all my subsequent experiments; and having per-|pendent of atmospheric influences. Among thejcal sense, the origin of one to have been equally 
formed these with my own hands, I submit the|darkest tribes are the Charruas, who are repre-|the origin of all. The various demi-civilized na- 
above result in the belief, that it will stand the test| sented as almost black; and yet they inhabit the|tions are to this day represented by their lineal 
of all future observation. southern shores of the Rio de la Plata, in the |descendants, who inhabit the same ancestral seats, 
Since the European angle presents an average of fiftieth degree of south latitude. An analogous|yet differ in no physical respect from the wild and 
80°, it will be seen that the American falls five| phenomenon is seen in some California tribes, which | uncultivated Indians. And with respect to the 
degrees below it; and I have reason to suppose|are as dark as the Charruas, without the operation |royal personages, and others of the privileged class, 
that the latter. measurement does not exceed that|of any known local agencies to account for this ex- |there is ample evidence to prove that they belonged 
of the negro race in Africa; although on this point|ceptional colour, for these people range between the |to the same indigenous stock, and possessed no 
I am not yet prepared to speak with precision. thirty-second and the fortieth degrees of north lati- | distinctive traits, excepting of a social or political 
Stature.—When submitted to the test of ana-|tude. Among the numberless tribes which are|character. 
tomical examination, the reputed giant and dwarf] geographically intermediate between the Charruas| The observations of Molina and Humboldt are 
races of America prove to be the mere inventions} and Californians, we find some equally paradoxical |sometimes quoted in disproof of this pervading uni- 
of ignorance or imposition. Some of the tribes of| appearances; for Humboldt has remarked that the |formity of physical character. Molina remarks 
Patagonia embrace a remarkable number of tall| Indians of the burning plains of the Equinoctial|that the difference between an inhabitant of Chili 
men, and perhaps their average stature exceeds|region are not darker than those inhabiting the |and a Peruvian is as great as between an Italian 
that of any other of the affiliated nations. But| mountains of the temperate zone. The Botacudys|and a German; to which Humboldt adds, that the 
the observations of the naturalists who have been| of Brazil, and the Borroas of Chili, are examples of | American race embraces natives whose features dif- 
associated with the modern exploring expeditions,|a comparatively fair tint; and we are told that|fer as essentially from one another, as those of the 
have proved that much that is recorded of these] among the islanders of St. Catherine’s on the coast |Circassians, Moors, and Persians. But let us not 
people by the early voyagers is fanciful and inac-| of California, young persons have a fine mixture of|forget that all these people belong to the same 
curate; and that neither among the dead nor the|red and white in their complexions, thus present-|group of races, with which they are readily iden- 
living races of this continent, is there any evidence|ing a singular contrast to the tribes of the adjacent |tified, notwithstanding certain marked differences 
of a tribe or community of giants. The error has| main land. of feature and complexion, and the American na- 
arisen from hasty inferences on the part of unprac-| When Bartram, the naturalist, travelled among |tions present a precisely parallel example. 
tised observers. 7” . . * | the Cherokees, a hundred years ago, he described the 
So much has been asserted in respect to the|men as having a lighter and more olive complexion} John Randolph on Slavery.—The closing ex- 
supposed pygmies of the valley of the Mississippi,| than the contiguous Muscogee tribes; and he adds | pression in the following account of a conversation 
that I gladly take this occasion to correct some) that some of their young girls were nearly as fair | with John Randolph is very similar to the one made 
prevailing misapprehensions on that subject. and blooming as European women. Might there|/by Thomas Jefferson on the same sorrowful sub- 
It has long been asserted that these remains per-| not then be, as there certainly has been since, some |ject, when he said, “ I tremble for my country when 
tained to real dwarfs, whose stature never exceeded | exotic mixture to account for this phenomenon? [J reflect that God is just,” Xe. 
four feet, and was often much within that measure.| Yet the complexion of the Mandans who inhabit} A few years before the death of J. Randolph, 
Fortunately I succeeded in obtaining the greater|the upper Missouri region, is yet more enigmatical. | he was one morning, during the session of Congress, 
part of one of them, which was obtained by Dr.|The proverbial fairness of these people has proba-|walking from his lodgings in Washington to the 
McCall from a “ Pygmy Cemetery,” near the Cum-| bly given rise to the fable of the Welsh Indians of |Capitol, in order to take his seat in the House. 
berland mountain, in White county, Tennessce.| America, and in the imagination of some writers, |It so happened, that as he passed along Pennsyl- 
These relics were kindly sent me by Dr. McCall,| they are the remains of Prince Madoc’s army. But|vania avenue he fell in company with Edward Sta- 
at the instance of the late Dr. Troost, of Nashville.|the Mandans are not only remarkable for their|bler, with whom he was acquainted. As they 
The former gentleman, in a letter addressed to|comparatively fair complexions, but also for the|were passing along the street, they met a wagon, 
me, makes the following remarks from a personal | various tints that gradually merge into the charac-|into which were crowded a number of coloured 
observation of the facts connected with the disin-| teristic cinnamon hue of their race. women and children, followed by twenty or thirty 
terment of these remains : The people of Nootka are also comparatively |coloured men, handcuffed and chained together, 
“The coffins are from eighteen to twenty-four] fair; and one of the lightest complexioned Indians|and guarded by two armed white men, on horse- 
inches in length, by eighteen inches deep, and fif-|I have ever seen was a Chenouk boy from Oregon,|back. This spectacle, coming as it did suddenly 
teen wide. They are made of six pieces of un-| who was not darker than an Italian peasant. * *|before them, produced a strong sensation in them 
dressed sandstone or limestone, in which the bodies} The aboriginal Indians might be relatively styled | both, and they involuntarily stopped until the whole 
are placed with their shoulders and heads elevated|a beardless race. A small tuft on the point of the|had passed, without a word being spoken by either 
against the western end, and the knees raised to-|chin is all that is usually observed amongst them;|of them. After a short pause, Mr. Stabler re- 
wards the face, so as to put the corpse in a reclined| and this being assiduously eradicated by most of|marked: ‘This is indeed a shocking spectacle—to 
or sitting posture. The right arm rested on an|the tribes, has given rise to a once prevalent opi-|be exhibited here, almost under the shadow of the 
earthen pot of about two pints in capacity, without) nion that they are literally destitute of beard. Ex- | Capitol of the United States! We profess to be 
legs, but with lateral projections for being lifted.| ceptions to this rule are occasionally met with; as|the first people in the world, and yet we here see 
With these pots, in some graves are found basins| among the Copunnish Indians, west of the Rocky|before us a number of our fellow-men, without 
and trays of pipe clay and comminuted shells mixed,| mountains, and among the Chippewyans and Slave |having committed any breach of the laws, or being 
and no one of these repositories is without cooking} and Dog-rib tribes of the northern parts of the|charged with any offence whatever, chained like 
utensils.” * ° » */continent. This remark is also true of the Cali-|condemned criminals, and driven under the very 
The bones sent me with this letter, indicate a|fornians, and also of some yet more southern na- eyes of the national Legislature, now in session, 
very juvenile subject. For example, many of the|tions. ‘The extirpation of the beard appears to be like beasts to market! The nations of Europe 
deciduous or first teeth yet remain, while the only|a conventional usage of nearly all the multitudi-|have their several ministers and representatives 
ones of the second teeth which have appeared| nous tribes of this people. The reason is not evi- | here, who will witness this scene, and who probably 
above the jaw, are the first molars and the incisors, | dent, excepting that the beard is not regarded as | will make it known to their respective Governments. 
which, as every anatomist knows, make their first}an ornament ; and perhaps it is not more singular} What must people of other nations think of us, 
appearance about the eighth year. * *| that they should pluck it out by the roots, than|when they will learn that in the face of all our 
hese facts are to me an additional and con-|that more civilized nations should shave it off every |boasting professions about liberty, we permit the 
vineing proof of what I have never doubted, viz. :| day. most odious tyranny and cruel oppression to be 
that the asserted Pygmies of the western country} Zhe Eyes—The Indian has a low, bushy brow, |openly practised upon millions of our people with 
were mere children, who, for reasons not precisely| beneath which a dull, sleepy, half-closed eye seems impunity?’ Randolph remained silent for a minute, 
kngwn, but which appear also to influence some|to mark the ferocious passions that are dormant and then said, with emphasis, ‘Sir, I do not care 
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what Europe, or what the people of any other 
country, may think or say of us—this is of no con- 
sequence, and I wholly disregard it.’ He then, in 
a subdued tone, and with much earnestness, added : 
‘ But when I reflect upon what God Almighty 
may think of us, I confess to you that I tremble for 
my country yp? 





For “ The Friend.” 
TO THE MEMORY OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 
Still thou wilt come—to those who loved thee best, 
Though now the thread that binds to earth be broken ; 
Yet, there are hearts thy memory hath impressed 
With many a precious token. 


Still thou wilt come, when spring-time’s early bloom, 


With rosy leaves the sunny gale is strewing ; 
And earth awaking from its wintry tomb, 
Its beauty is renewing. 


Still thon wilt come, when o’er the autumn flower, 
The dews of death are silently distilling ;— 
Then comes remembrance of thy dying hour ;— 
Our hearts with sorrow filling! 


Yet blest the dead when in the Lord they die ; 
Ere sin the spirit’s innocence hath blighted : 
Who would not rather have thee rest on high, 
For every woe requited ? 


Such moments make the soul a sabbath-day,— 


When lost ones seem once more around us breathing ;— 


And flowers for those whom death hath called away, 
Is memory fondly wreathing. 


Ah! thus to draw their feet within His fold, 
God chastens those in whom he taketh pleasure ;— 
More precious is their faith to Him than gold; 

The tears of saints His treasure! 


Then bow to Him who doeth all things well ;— 
Whose darkest dispensations have a blessing: 
He will at last our ignorance dispel ;— 
We then His love confessing. 


And may, O Lord, thy mercies never fail ; 
For the redemption of the soul is precious: 
Though dark temptations may at times assail, 
Continue thou to bless us. 


———_e——— 


Selected. 
“MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND.” 


Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me; 

And the changes that will surely come, 
I do not fear to see ; 

But I ask thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing thee. 


I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 
Thro’ constant watching wise— 
To meet the glad with cheerful smile, 

And to wipe the weeping eyes; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will, 
That hurries to and fro; 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know ; 

I would be treated as a child, 
And guided whereI go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with minds 
To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of lowly love to do, 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


I ask thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied ; 

And peace unmarred with outward strife, 
While keeping at thy side ; 

Content to fill a little space, 
If thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask, 
In my cup of blessing be; 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to thee ; 

And careful less to serve thee much, 
Than to please thee perfectly. 


sense of his goodness, and to be made instrumental 











There are briers besetting every path, 
Which call for patient care ; 

There is a cross for every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer ; 

But a lowly heart that Jeans on thee, 
Is happy anywhere. 


came more easy and quiet. Notwithstanding this, 
after his health was restored, he returned to his 
former practices, the iniquity of which seemed to 
be aggravated by great ingratitude. Thus he con- 
tinued till he fell again into a state of distraction, 
and remained so to the end of his life. We need 
not marvel that a people, so ill treated as Friends 
were at that time, should observe such occurrences 
among their opposers and persecutors. Whether 
they are regarded as Divine judgments or not, 
they show the liability of persecutors as well as 
others to the casualties, and diseases of body and 
; For “The Friend.” | mind, and that a righteous life is the only happy 
“Return to Me, and I Will Return to You.” | state in which to meet them when they do occur; 
The earliest meetings of Friends in Scotland|and especially important is it to mind the solemn 


In a service which thy love appoints, 
There are no bonds for me ; 

For my secret heart is taught the truth, 
That makes thy children free; 

And a life of self-renouncing love, 
Is a life of liberty. 


—_>-o———_ 


were held about the year 1653; when several|warnings given by the Lord’s servants against sin 
serious enquirers into the nature of true religion,|and of the judgments which overtake sinners in 
and the spirituality of gospel worship, burdened 
with the superstition and formality under which the 
national preachers laboured to keep their hearers, 
began to withdraw from the public assemblies, and 
to meet by themselves to wait upon God in silence, 
in order to worship him in spirit and intruth. As 
they were thus gathered in holy silence and an 
awful humility of soul, they experienced the quick- 
ening virtue and power of the Holy Spirit, ena- 


this life, or in that which is to come. 

The civility and kindness of John Forbes, de- 
puty sheriff at Aberdeen, form a striking contrast 
with the roughness and cruelty often practised 
towards Friends. Having in charge several who 
had been formerly liberated at Aberdeen, in order 
to carry them to the tolbooth of Banff for better 
room, pursuant to an order of the Commissioners, 
and being a good-natured map, utterly averse to 
persecution, he treated his prisoners with the great- 
est civility, ordering a guard to attend them thither, 
with directions to let them have all suitable accom- 
modations on their way, and to take their own time. 
Friends were not backward in availing themselves 
of the opportunity to labour in the cause of their 
Divine Master, though on their way to prison. 
They held several religious meetings in their pas- 
sage, in which they had such remarkable service, 
that some of those who conducted them were con- 
vinced by their ministry, and effectually converted 
to the truth they held forth. On their arrival at 
Banff, they met with a reception far different from 
what they had at Aberdeen; for the magistrates 
not only gave them all accommodations possible in 
their tolbooth, but also admitted them to make use 
of an inn in the town at their pleasure, during their 
continuance there. They also did not cease their 
efforts with the commissioners and sheriff until 
they obtained their release and liberty to return to 
their habitations. 

The ministry of plain, honest men, coming from 
hearts converted unto Giod, and acquainted with 
the aboundings of Divine mercy in themselves, 
goes home to the feelings, and being accompanied 
with the baptizing power of Divine grace, will often 
stir up conviction in others. Where the love and 
condescension of an Almighty, Gracious Being has 
been experienced, it begets love to the human family, 
and not only compassion for them in the bondage 
of sin, but fervent desire that they may be clean 
brought out of their evil ways, and made heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. Such was no 


bling some to speak forth the Lord’s praise from a 


for the edification of others in the faith. Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who, with his wife and sister, had 
been members of the Society of Independents, was 
one of the first ministers among Friends there. 
Being esteemed for their regular life and religious 
deportment, their departure was regretted by the 
rest of the Society, and their preacher would have 
induced them to return, but finding his endea- 
vours ineffectual, he at length threatened them 
with excommunication, and appointed a day for 
passing the sentence, of which he gave A. Hamil- 
ton notice. This Friend warned him to forbear, 
lest the anger of the Lord should be provoked 
against him. The pastor disregarded the warning, 
replying, it is but Alexander Hamilton that says 
so. To which the Friend, before many witnesses, 
rejoined that it was not only he, but what he said 
was of the Lord. The pastor persisted in his re- 
solution, but was prevented from putting it into 
execution in a manner unlooked for. About two 
days before the time he had fixed for pronouncing 
the sentence against those religious people, as he 
was walking in the steeple-house yard where his 
horse was grazing, he stept to him to stroke him, 
when the horse kicked him so violently, that it 
occasioned his death about the time he had pro- 
posed to pass the sentence; by which means the 
curse causeless did not come. 

About the year 1674, Thomas Fern from Eng- 
land visited Friends in Scotland, and during his 
preaching in their public mecting was often inter- 2 
rupted by David Rate, an envious opposer, whom| doubt the preaching of many of the early Friends, 
T. Fern, after frequently cautioning him to desist Which had its origin in a gift of the Head of the 
from this evil practice, warned to beware, lest|Church, and as they were put forth by Him, not in 
judgment should overtake him from the hand of|their own will and time, he made use of them to 
God. Ina few days after, Rate fell into extreme|gather souls to God. However few the words, if 
anguish and terror of conscience, under which he|it was in the demonstration of the Spirit, it would 
cried out that the judgments of God were upon|tend to turn the faith of the hearers to Christ 
him for his molestation and abuse of this people|Jesus, the power of God and the wisdom of God, 
in their religious meetings. He continued in this|}@8 he was revealed in the heart. Were we now 
condition until he sent for David and Robert Bar-|looking to the Lord, and not to man, or any crea- 
clay to come and visit him. They and some of turely contrivance, sincerely praying that he would 
their friends of Aberdeen came to him, and with|return upto us, and bring the members of the So- 
tears he begged them to forgive him; crying out,| ciety under the same exercise of mind and holy 
“Help, help, 1 never wronged any but you, and zeal for the building up of the church, it would 
will beg your help on my knees,” &c. Moved with|doubtless be consistent with his mercy and good 
compassion towards him, the Friends not only ex-|pleasure to send forth labourers into the vineyard, 
pressed their forgiveness, but also prayed to the|and to cause light to break forth out of obscurity, 
Lord for him; after which he recovered, and be-|and darkness to become as the noon-day, Our 
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affections would be set on things above, and pro-|pagan. Our God is a household God as well as/ously for a morsel, the strong must succeed better 
portionately withdrawn from earthly gratifications;/an heavenly one; He has an altar (a worship) in| than the young and weak. JDetested, they are 
and the love of money which is the root of all evil ;|every man’s dwelling; let men look to it when they| tolerated as a necessary nuisance, because they are 
and the glory and honour of his great Name would|rend it lightly and pour out its ashes. It is not a’ scavengers to remove every morsel of meat, bread, 
be our delight. Under the gospel dispensation the| question of mere occular delight, it is no question} and bone, which would otherwise accumulate to 
prediction of Isaiah is to be fulfilled: “ And it/of intellectual pride, or of cultivated and critical the public detriment. Charitably disposed Mus- 
shall come to pass in the last days, that the moun-|fancy, how and with what aspect of durability and|sulmans throw into the street an occasional supply, 
tain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the|completeness the domestic buildings of a nation’ as offerings of pity for the wretched looking crea- 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above/shall be raised. It is one of those moral duties; tures. They could not be driven away, nor could 
the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And/not with more impunity to be neglected, because| they be exterminated without actually perilling the 
many people shall go and say, Come ye and let us|the perception of them depends on a finely toned| public health, under the ordinary municipal ar- 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of|and balanced conscientiousness to build our dwell-|rangements. Through the day they are sleeping, 
the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his|ings with care, and patience, and diligent comple-|or at least keeping quiet; but with the aeeall 
ways, and we will walk in his paths; for out of|tion, and with a view to their duration at least for| of evening shades, they astonish the spectator with 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the|such a period as in the ordinary course of natural|their numbers and ferocious appearance. These 
Lord from Jerusalem. © house of Jacob, come|revolutions might be supposed likely to extend to|dogs are small, of a dingy yellowish colour, with 
ye and Jet us walk in the light of the Lord.” the entire alteration of the direction of local in-|sharp snouts, bright, fierce eyes, and the sharpest, 
terests.” whitest, rows of teeth ever seen in any jaws. Whe- 
“ This at the least ; but it would be better if in| ther in Damascus they have divided the city into 
every possible instance men built their own houses sections, which are recognized as the specific do- 
on a scale commensurate rather with their condi-! main of a family or particular tribe, was not ascer- 
tion at the commencement, than their attainments tained ; but in Alexandria and Cairo, such divisions 
at the termination of their worldly career, andj of territory are actually defined. Many a puppy 
built them to stand as long as human work at its) is slaughtered without mercy, from being ignorant 
strongest can be hoped to stand; recording to their| of the line, and running over the limits. 
children what they had been, and from what if so| Constantinople is infested by the same race of 
it had been permitted them, they had risen. And) scavenger-dogs, to an enormous extent. There may 
when houses are thus built, we may have that true|be nearly a million of them. Their habits in one 
domestic architecture, the beginning of all other,|city illustrate their economy in all. So vastly 
which does not disdain to treat with respect and! numerous are they in the streets through the night, 
thoughtfulness, the small habitation as well as the| that no one dare venture out without a lantern. 
large, and which invests with the dignity of con-| No person is allowed by the sentinels to attempt 
tented manhood the narrowness of worldly circum-| walking out in the evening without a light, lest 
stance.” they should be instantly devoured by the packs in 
In reference to these views, there may be pecu-| pursuit of prey. The lantern is suspended by a 
liarities of sentiment as well as of expression—|string from the hand, and carried close to the 
and there must always be a certain limitation to| ground. A circle of dogs move with the light, 
their acceptance; yet thc love of home, with the! but never venture to get very near it. Were it not 
tender memories which gather around its associa-| for the fear of a light, it would be extremely ha- 
tions, will ever be among the earliest and the, zardous to attempt going from one door to another 
dearest our hearts most fondly cling to, unless/ through a gauntlet of these blood-loving animals. 
eradicated by companions and by influences, con-| They bark incessantly through the night. Being 
cerned parents sedulously strive to guard against.| accustomed to the constant annoyance, the inhabi- 
Margaret M. Davidson, when about twelve years) tants are less disturbed than they otherwise would 
of age, on a visit to New York, expressed her feel-| be. Their multiplication is quite astonishing, when 
ings by the beautiful lines, entitled “‘ Yearnings for| the difficulty of sustaining life is taken into consi- 
Home” :— deration. 

























Yor “The Friend.” 
The Love of Home! 


*« Oh, bless’d are those who linger 

Amidst familiar things, 

Where each object o’er the heart 
Its hallowed influence flings ; 

Tho’ won are wealth and honours, 
And reach’d fames lofty dome, 

We find no joys like those which dwell 
Within our childhood’s home.” 





Tt was remarked by Ruskin, “ I cannot but think 
it an evil sign of a people when their houses are 
built to last for one generation only.” ‘There isa 
feeling in reference to a good man’s home which 
cannot be renewed in every tenement that rises on 
its ruins. Ruskin deprecates that such houses 
“should be swept away so soon as there was room 
made for its late occupant in the grave; that no 
respect was to be shown to it, no affection felt for 
it, no good to be drawn from it by their children ; 
that though there was a monument in the church, 
there was no warm monument in the heart and 
house to them—that all they ever treasured was 
despised, and the places that had sheltered and 
comforted them, were dragged down to the dust. 
I say that a good man would fear this; and that 
far more a good son, a noble descendant, would 
fear doing it to his father’s house. I say that if 
men lived like men indeed, their houses would be 
temples—temples which we should hardly dare to 
injure; and there must be a strange dissolution of 








: ; Litters of puppies may be scen almost ever 
. “T would fly from the city, would fly from its care, pupp y y 
natural affection, a strange unthankfulness for all) >, my oie aaahes saat and my flow’rets so fair! |Where through the day. The dam nurses them 
that homes have given and parents taught, astrange| To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright very quietly, paying no attention to the passer— 
consciousness that we have been unfaithful to our 


Which reflects the pale moon on its bosom of light. | unless by accident a foot or tail is trodden upon, 

a would I view the old mausion so dear, Then the welkin rings with their howling which is 
ere I sported a babe without sorrow or fear. da by th d d z ded till 

I would leave this great city so brilliant and gay, propagate y the nearest og, and extended ti 

For a peep at my //ome on this pure summer day. the yelpings are lost in space. 

I have friends whom I love, and would leave with| At the village of Gezah, opposite the ruins of 


regret, Fastat, once the capital of Lower Egypt, there is a 


father’s honour, or that our own lives are not such 
as would make our dwellings sacred to our chil- 
dren, when each man would fain build to himself, 
and build for the little revolution of his own life 
only.” He further deprecates “the time when 





every man’s aim is to be in some more elevated ar eenene of ved home is tenderer a depot for cattle, which are driven from the interior 
: ’ e sister reposes, unconscious In death— ° . . . . . 
sphere than his natural one, and every — past! pwas there she first drew and there yielded her breath; of Africa, following the windings of the Nile for 
life is his habitual scorn; when men build in the} 4 father 1 love is away from me now— the sake of water. The cattle have a hump on the 
hope of leaving the places they have built, and live} Oh, could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, shoulders, as large as an ordinary hat—which is 
in the hope of forgetting the years that they have = smooth ~ gray a my fond heart so oe, much of a curiosity, and therefore worth going to 
lived ; when the comfort, the peace, the religion of et — a caaaeet. acer! see. Sometimes nearly a thousand head are col- 
home have ceased to be felt; and the crowded) 3.; my own darling Home, it is dearer than all.” lected at Gezah, waiting to be sold. They become 


tenements of a struggling and restless population bidhpitlialpbanniinigs restive from the irritation of insects, thirsty and 
differ only from the tents of the Arab or the Gipsy,} The Dogs of Damascus.—Damascus, the capi-| hungry, too, and in their excitement gore and 
by their less healthy openness to the air of heaven,|tal of Syria, located in the centre of an extensive) trample many to death. Others die from other 
and less happy choice of their spot of earth; by| plain, beautifully watered,swarms with dogs. Their| causes, so that every morning one or two are found 
their sacrifice of liberty without the gain of rest,|number is past finding out. They are not the va-| dead. 
and of stability without the luxury of change.” riety which associate on friendly terms with men.| ‘The dogs lie about the borders of the enclosure, 
“This is no slight, no consequenceless evil; it}They could not be domesticated to become com- fully expecting every morning a new carcass or 
is ominous, infectious, and fecund of other fault)panionable, and yet they always cluster about/two. When the herdsmen drag the dead bodies 
and misfortune. When men do not love their}/human habitations. Were it not for the refuse|to the line, the dogs stand in rows impatiently 
hearths, nor reverence their thresholds, it is a)crumbs and scraps of food thrown into the streets,| waiting; and as the men step back, they seize the 
sign that they have dishonoured both, and that)/on which they principally subsist, thousands of] 
they have never acknowledged the true universality|them would inevitably die of starvation in a single| 
of that christian worship, which was indeed to|week. As it is, large numbers undoubtedly perish 
supersede the idolatry, but not the piety of the/in that way, since they scramble and fight so furi- 


carcass and drag it as firemen run with an engine, 
making the dust fly as they go—and in an in- 
credibly short space of time after, it is torn into 
shreds, and the bones gnawed as though they had 
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been rasped with a steel rasp. When these mul- 





titudes of dogs can find no other food, they seek| unspotted from the world.” 


subsistence in the superficial graves, in which bo- 
dies are interred without coffins. Their whole his- 
tory, therefore, is extraordinary. 

Several varieties of the dog, which have no in- 
tercourse with man, either as his friend, companion, 
or looker-on, waiting for what he is disposed to 

ive away, are met with in Asia. They hunt in 
packs, like the wolf, and combine for mutual pro- 
tection. These half-savage earn of the 
East licked up the blood of Naboth, and ate the 
body of Jezebel, all but the palms of her hands 
and the soles of her feet. Thus, by understand- 
ing the habits of these dogs of Damascus, the Bible 
accounts of them ‘are cleared from all obscurities. 





For “ The Friend.” 


A Word for the Poor. 


The season is now upon us, in which the poor 
and destitute have especial claims upon the care 
and store of those who are blessed with abundance; 
and happy will it be for such, if these are cheer- 
fully answered, according to the will and direction 
of Him whose stewards—whether faithful or un- 
faithful—we are. Let us remember that “ he that 
giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord,” who will 
abundantly bless with the reward of peace, those 
who are engaged to serve him, even though it may 
be but in handing a cup of cold water to one of his 
children; for, saith he, “inasmuch as ye have done 
it to one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

The advice and counsel of an ancient Friend, 
to his fellow professors, may tend to strengthen and 



















hog products of the West may be valued in round 
numbers at $35,000,000. About one-fourth of 
this business is transacted at Cincinnati directly, 





For “ The Friend.” 
The Western Pork Trade, 


According to the Cincinnati Gazette, the surplus 


and a considerable proportion besides is connected 


indirectly with the trade of that city, which has 


therefore become the centre of the pork business. 
The Gazette anticipates an increase in the supply 
of pork for the season of 1858 and 1859 of not 
far from twenty per cent. This increase, it is 
thought, will be chiefly realized in Indiana, lowa, 
Illinois, Missouri and Tennessee. Ohio and Ken- 
tucky will probably hold their own, but no more. 


The corn that is now being fed to the hogs, is of 


good quality, much better than that used last year, 
and the animals, it is expected, wilt be sent to 
market in good order. 


The Discipline of Daily Life. 
The reason why we have so many crosses, trials, 


wrongs, and pains is here made evident. We have 
not one too many for the successful culture of our 


faith. The great thing, and that which is most 


of all difficult to produce in us, is a participation 
of Christ’s forgiving gentleness and patience. This, 


if we can learn it, is the most difficult and most 


distinctively Christian of all attainments. There- 
fore we need a continual discipline of occasions; 
poverty, misrepresentations, oppressions, persecu- 

















and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself}her love. All the manifold conditions of human 
suffering and sorrow are so many occasions given 
to woman to prove the sublimity of true submission, 
and reveal the celestial power of passive goodness. 


Have you never observed the immense power 


exerted by many Christian men and women, whose 
lives are passed in comparative silence? You know 


not how it is, they seem to be really doing little, 
and yet they are felt by thousands. And the se- 
eret of this wonder is that they know how to suffer 
well—they are in the patience of Jesus. They 
will not resent evil, or think evil. They are not 
easily provoked, they are content with their lot, 
though it be a lot of poverty and affliction. They 
will not be envious of others. When they are 
wronged they remember Christ, and forgive; when 
opposed and thwarted, they endure and wait. They 
live in an element of composure and sweetness, and 


cannot be irritated and fretted by men.—Bush- 
neil, 





Newly-discovered Paint deposits —Professor De 
Bow recently visited the paint deposits lately dis- 
covered by Hugh White on his land near Liberty, 
Bedford County, Va., and furnishes us with the 
result of his investigations, from which it appears 
that they are the most extensive body of decompos- 
ed ochrous iron ores in the United States, if not 
in the world. Though situated in juxtaposition 
with the decomposed granite in the form of porce- 
lain—which is beautiful and abundant—and form- 
ed from the decomposition of the primitive order 
of silicious formation, this paint has all the features 
of a real pigment, pulverises easily, contains no 
foreign impurities, is soft and yielding to the touch 
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confirm the feeling of concern for the poor and af- 
flicted, when he said: “ Judge the cause of the 
fatherless, and plead for the widow, and feel your 
bowels warm with tenderness towards the afflicted, 
and I am certain the God of heaven will bless you 
in basket and in store, and peace and love will in- 
crease amongst you. Advise such as are rich and 
have neither wives nor children, that they be much 
given to hospitality and to good works: the day is 
coming in which such must know that it is better 
to serve the Lord with their substance in their day, 
than to leave it to their brethren, or brethren’s 
children, or to pretend to leave it to serve when 
they are gone. 

“ There are two sorts of people,” said he, “ for 
whom my soul, in the sense thereof, doth often 
mourn ; the one is, such as have wives, but never 
had a child, yet are rich in this world; and the 


tions; we can hardly have too many for our own 
good, if we only receive them as our Saviour did 
his cross. It is by just these refining fires of trial 
and suffering that we are to be most advanced in 
that to which we aspire. 

We have not too many occasions given us for 
the exercise of patience ; which is yet more evident 
when we consider the christian power of patience. 
How many are there who by reason of poverty, 
obscurity, infirmity of mind or body, can never 
hope to do much by action and who often sigh at 
the contemplation of their want of power to effect 
anything. But it is given to them, as to all, to 
suffer; let them only suffer well, and they will |tells the following :—‘ Two years and a half ago, 
give a testimony for God which all who know them |one of our citizens, to oblige a friend, the captain 
will deeply feel and profoundly respect. It is not|of a ship about to sail for the East Indies, gave 
necessary for all men to be great in action. The|him a cat, for the purpose of keeping the vermin 
greatest and sublimest power is often simply pa-|on board in proper subjection. Pussy, during the 


jand though oily and compressible, is entirely free 
from clay, and indeed has all the properties of 
umber, which it resembles both in character and 
appearance.—In colour it varies from a light yellow 
to a dark brown, as taken from the bank. The 
small or loose umber is the lightest both in density 
andcolour. The flake ranges from a chrome yellow 
to a brown black, and when burned and properly 
prepared, forms the fine burnt umber of the arts, 
so valuable to painters and artizans generally.— 
Richmond Enquirer, 








Story of a Cat—The Boston (Mass.) Herald 


other such as never had wife nor child, and have 
toiled to get riches in abundance; and when nei- 
ther of these two states are willing to serve the 
Truth with all their souls and substance. 
desire in the love of God, that if any such there 
be, that faithful Friends speak to them, and advise 


tience ; and for just that reason we need sometimes |intervening time, voyaged to Calcutta, thence to 
to see its greatness alone, that we may embrace | Liverpool, back to Bombay, thence to Charleston, 
the solitary, single idea of such greatness, and |South Carolina, and finally to Boston. A few days 


Now I| bring it into our hearts unconfused with all other| after the arrival of this ship in our port, the former 


kinds of power. Whoever gives to the church of|owners of the cat were sitting at breakfast, when in 


God such a contribution—the invalid, the cripple, 


them to discharge themselves of the stewardship|the neglected and forlorn woman—every such per- 


they are intrusted with, so that God may have his 
honour, and they the comfort, by serving the Truth 
in their lifetime.” 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the 
Lord will deliver him in the time of trouble. The 


son yields a testimony for the cross that is second 
in value to no other. 


Let this be remembered, and let it be your joy, 
in every trial, and grief, and pain, and wrong you 
suffer—that to suffer well is to be advocate, and 


walked Tabby, just as if she had never been from 
home, and after she had taken a review of the pre- 
mises, she came and jumped up on the knee of the 
master of the household, as had been her wont in 
old times. The story is a curious evidence of at- 
tachment to locality in the animal, and a singular 
proof of its retention of memory.” 
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Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive; and 
he shall be blessed upon the earth. The Lord will 
Strengthen him upon the bed of languishing; thou 
wilt make all his bed in his sickness.” ‘These are] And here, let me add, is pre-eminently the office 
the promises of Him whose stewards we are—|and power of woman. Her power is to be the 

through his faithful servant—and happy will it be| power most especially of gentleness and patient en-|dred thousand bales; but large as it was, it was 
for those, who, through simple obedieuce to the/durance. An office so divine, let her joyfully ac-|not equal to the demand. It brought about a 
promptings of the pure witness for Truth in their|cept and faithfully bear—adding sweetness to life| penny a bag more than the brokers’ estimate, and 
hearts, are enabled to lay hold upon them, hay-|in all its exasperating and bitter experiences, caus-|the sum realized was about two millions and a half 
ing in store a om foundation against the time to|ing poverty to smile, cheering the hard lot of ad- tsadelion. One half of this total was pure profit to 


come; for, “Pure religion and undefiled before| versity, — pain the way of peace, abating|the government, while the brokers’ commission 
God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless| hostilities and disarming injuries by the patience of| amounted to £25,000. 


apostle, and. pillar of faith. 





Large sale of Coffee—At the autumn sale of the 
Dutch Trading Company, held lately in Rotterdam, 
the largest stock ever known atone sale was brought 
to the hammer. It consisted of about eight hun- 


“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 27, 1858. 


Our friends, Priscilla Green and Mary Nichol- 
son, who have been engaged in visiting Friends in 
this country upwards of two years, embarked at 
New York for home on the 10th instant. 


We take the following from the printed minutes 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The proposition ap- 
pears to be the same as that which was before the 
several Yearly Meetings on this continent, in the 
year 1831 or 1882, and which was so strenuously 
advocated by E. Bates. 

Seventh-day, Tenth mo, 2d. 

“ The following extract from the minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings has been received and read, 
and the subject has received our deliberate consi- 
deration, under a feeling of the great importance 
of the movement, and of its effects upon our reli- 
gious society at large. After a full and free ex- 
pression of opinion, in much harmony, the meeting 
arrived at a united judgment favourable to the 
proposition. In order more effectually to carry it 
out, we appoint the following Friends, in conjune- 
tion with a like committee of women Friends, to 
propose to a future sitting the names of a suitable 
number of Friends to represent this meeting in 
such body, should the movement receive the sanc- 
tion of other Yearly Meetings, viz: Francis W. 
Thomas, Jonathan Johnson, Joseph Cox, Elijah 
Coffin, David Mote, Joseph Doan, Olney Thomp- 
son, Jacob Hadley, Joseph Wright, David Hunt, 
George Carter, Jacob Elliott, "Thomas Arnett, 
Jonathan Baldwin, Joseph D. Hoag, Thomas Jay 
of West Branch, Ephraim Morgan, James Owen, 
Enos G. Pray and George Evans. 


“¢ At the Meeting for Sufferings of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, held at Whitewater, Tenth month 2d, 
1858. 


“¢ A concern has been introduced in this meeting 
for the appointment of a body of Friends, made 
up of representatives from the different Yearly 
Meetings, to which can be referred all such matters 
as may affect with suffering the brotherhood of 
Yearly Meetings ; and, also, the establishment of 
new Yearly Meetings, or discontinuance of those 
which have become too small to be profitably con- 
tinued, and also all questions as to a uniformity of 
doctrine and discipline in our society, and any 
other point concerning the general interests of our 
religious society which may be delegated to such a 
body by the several Yearly Meetings. This sub- 
ject has elicited much interest and feeling in this 
meeting, believing it to be of grave religious im- 
portance, and one which would exert an important 
influence on the well-being and perpetuity of our 
beloved society, and as having a precedent in the 
meetings in the Apostolic Churches, to which were 
referred questions which were likely to affect the 
welfare of the Church. 

«It is believed, too, that such a body would exert 
an important influence in restoring to the unity of 
the body many of those who are now standing 
aloof within the different Yearly Meetings. After 
a free consideration thereof, it is the united judg- 
ment of this meeting that this subject be laid be- 
fore the Yearly Meeting.’ Taken from the minutes. 

“ OHARLES F. Corvin, Clerk.” 

Second-day, Tenth mo. Ath. 

‘The Committee appointed at a former sitting, 
to propose the names of Friends to represent this 
meeting in a body of representatives from the 
several Yearly Meetings, to confer together on the 
general interests of Society, report as below, which 
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having been considered, is united with by this 
meeting; and the Friends therein named are ap- 
pointed accordingly, and directed to report to our 
next Yearly Meeting. Our Epistle Committee is 
directed to prepare a postscript to the Epistles to 
other Yearly Meetings, as proposed. 


“ REPORT. 

“The Committee on the nomination of Friends 
for members of a body to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Yearly Mectings, to confer to- 
gether on the general interests of Society, report 
that we have united in proposing the following, 
vie: Jonathan Johnson, Elijah Coffin, Joseph Cox, 
George Evans, David Hunt, Enos G. Pray, and 
Francis W. Thomas. 

“We suggest that, in making this appointment, 
it be fully understood, that the mind and authority 
of the Holy Spirit is the supreme authority for the 
decision of all matters of Discipline in all our 
meetings; and that the authority to be exercised 
by such a body as is now proposed, is such, and 
such only, as applies to cases referred to them by 
any one of the Yearly Meetings, or which may 
affect with suffering the brotherhood of Yearly 
Meetings. 

“Also, that the associated Committees, if such 
should be appointed, meet at such time and place 
as they may agree upon themselves. 

“ And that notice of the action of this meeting in 
the case, be communicated to other Yearly Meet- 
ings, in a Postscript to our Epistles to them. 

“Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

“ GEORGE CARTER, 


“ Naomi CorFFIN. 
“Tenth mo. 2d, 1858.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to the 6th inst. It was 
rumoured in London, that Lord John Russell would 
supersede the Earl of Derby as Premier of the English 
Cabinet. 

The U. S. steam frigate Niagara, with her cargo of 
rescued Africans, had reached St. Vincents. Sixty of 
the negroes had died on the passage. 

At the Reform Conference, held on the 5th inst., a re- 
solution was adopted requesting John Bright to frame 
and bring in to Parliament a Reform bill. He has ac- 
cepted the duty. The Bank of England rates of discount 
were unchanged, but the money market showed an 
upward tendency. There was an active drain of gold 
for the continent. Consols, 97] a 98. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the week, were 
47,000 bales. Prices had declined 4d. per pound. Bread- 
stuffs were very dull. Flour was quoted at 20s. a 24s. 

The Spanish government has carried nearly all the 
elections in the provinces. In Madrid, the opposition 
candidate was returned. Spanish troops bad sailed from 
Malaga to co-operate with the French in China. 

Portugal contemplates making an address to the great 
Powers, complaining that France refused mediation in 
the affair of the captured ship Charles et Georges. 

Rio Janeiro dates to the 10th ult. had been received 
at London. The Paraguayans were placing obstruc- 
tions in the lower part of their river, to prevent the in- 
gress of the expected hostile fleet from the United States. 

The crops in nearly every part of Europe were turning 
out finely, and shipments from American ports were 
looked upon as hazardous. 

The accounts from Manchester and other portions of 
the manufacturing districts of England exhibit rather 
more activity, the recent decline that was submitted to 
by spinners and manufacturers having induced fresh 
contracts, 

MEXICO.—The affairs of this unhappy country con- 
tinue in a state of great confusion. Soon after the re- 
volution which displaced Comonfort, and put Zuloaga 
in the Presidency, a reaction commenced, which has 
progressed until nearly the whole country, with the ex- 
ception of the capital, has fallen into the hands of the 
so called “liberals.” On the 15th ult., Gen. Blanco, 
with an army of 1500 men, attacked and entered the 
city of Mexico, but was repulsed after a sanguinary con- 
test in which several hundred men were killed on both 
sides. The liberal forces were however concentrating 
about the capital, rendering its early capture probable. 


UNITED STATES.—Kansas.—Samuel Medary, late 
Governor of the territory of Minnesota, has accepted the 
post of Governor of Kansas, in place of Gov. Denver, 
resigned. 

California.—Dates to the 5th inst. have been received, 
by the Tehuantepec route. The transit across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec occupied forty hours. The 
steamer Cortes at San Francisco from Victoria, brought 
500 passengers from Frazer river, and $42,000 in gold. 
Advices from Honolula give a more favourable account 
of the whaling fleet. The rainy season commenced in 
California on the 21st ult., with a heavy rain extending 
throughout the State. The flood was so heavy that the 
miners have been driven from several river beds, where 
they had located during the dry season. 

Georgia.—Nearly half of the assessed valuation of the 
State of Georgia, is in negroes ; 432,124 of these “ chat- 
tels” being valued at $227,468,927, and the entire valua- 
tion of the State is only $589,055,114. The increase of 
slaves since 1857, is 2558. 

Survey of the Lakes.—During the past season there 
have been on the Lakes six parties engaged in making 
government surveys, under the charge of the Board of 
United States Topographical Engineers. These have all 
been at work between Detroit and Mackinac—mainly on 
Lake Huron. Three of these are shore parties—one as- 
tronomical, one main triangulation, and one off-shore 
hydrographical. 

Arkansas.—The Governor's message states the popu- 
lation, according to a late census, to be 325,429, includ- 
ing 80,385 slaves and 734 free persons of colour. The 
taxable property of the State is assessed at $99,873,248. 
There was a balance of $235,194 in the State treasury. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 351. From con- 
sumption, 59; inflammation of the lungs, 32. Natives 
of the United States, 227. The arrivals of emigrants at 
this port for the week, were but 414; total this year, 
73,339, against 169,571, same time last year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 145. 
tion, 30; inflammation of the lungs, 7. 

The Slave Trade.—The bark Venus was recently cap- 
tured off the Moro by a Spanish war steamer. The Venus 
had nearly 600 negroes on board. On the 11th inst., a 
captured slaver called the Brothers, which was taken on 
the coast of Africa, with a slaver’s outfit, arrived at 
Charleston, S. C., in charge of an United States officer. 
The latter had no slaves on board when taken. 

Miscellaneous.— Wool Growing in California.—The San 
Francisco papers say, that the wool business of Cali- 
fornia is rapidly increasing in importance. It is assert- 
ed that in a few years California will produce wool equal 
to the finest Australian. The clip of the present year 
is estimated at 1,250,000 pounds. 

New Article for Tanning.—The Maine Farmer states, 
that a premium was awarded at the State Fair at Augusta, 
for a calfskin tanned by the use of sweet fern. The 
skin was tanned in one week, and had the look of the 
best French calf skin. 

Births in England.—The number of births returned in 
England the last year, was 657,453, viz. 335,541 boys 
and 321,912 girls. The number of children born out of 
wedlock, was 42,654, or 6} per cent. of the whole. 


Consump- 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jos. Brown, Pa., per C. M., $2, vol. 31, 
for Hiram Cope, Ind., $2, to 12, vol. 33; from Jas. Aus- 
tin, agt., Mass., for M. Gardner, E. A. Easton, J. B. 
Swaim, A. Barney, Ed. Mitchell, B. Gardner, and E. F, 
Gardner, $2 each, vol. 32, for D. L. Heaton, N. Y., $3, to 
52, vol. 32; from David Naylor, 0., $2, vol.32; from Benj. 
Taber, Vt., $2, vol. 32; Pelatia Gove, $2, vol. 31; from 
C. P., for S. Green, R. I., $4, vols. 31 and 32, for S. 
Sheffield, $4, vols. 30 und 31; from J. Fawcett, agt., O., 
for S. Hole, David Fawcett, J. B. Bruff, and Job Warren, 
$2 each, vol. 31, for F. Mearkt, $2, to 44, vol. 31, for 
Josiah Fawcett and Israel Heald, $4 each, vols. 30 and 
31, for Jos. Painter and E. Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 32; 
from Asa Raley, 0., $2, vol. 31; from E. Bundy, agt., for 
$2, vol. 32, for Jona. Briggs, $6, vols. 30, 31 and 32, O., 
S. W. Stanley and Jesse Bailey, jr., $2 each, vol. 32, for 
Geo. Tatum, jr., and Robt. Plummer, $2 each, vol. 31. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


There is an opening at this Institution for two Assist- 
ant Teachers in the Boys’ Schools. Young men wishing 
to improve themselves in their learning, will find this an 
eligible situation. 

Application may be made to Davip Rosgrrts, the Su- 
perintendent, or to Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Eleventh mo. 17th, 1858. 
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